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embarked, or from Gujarat, their country of origin. Dubious as is the authority of these legends, they perhaps preserve the facts in outline. The earliest Javanese inscriptions are written in a variety of the Vengi script and the T'ang annals call the island Kaling as well as Java, It is therefore probable that early tradition represented Kalinga as the home of the Hindu invaders. But later immigrants may have come from other parts. Fa-Hsien could find no Buddhists in Java in 418, but Indian forms of Mahayanism indubitably flourished there in later centuries. The Kalasan inscription dated 778 A.D. and engraved in N&gari characters records the erection of a temple to T&r& and of a Mahayanist monastery. The change in both alphabet and religion suggests the arrival of new influences from another district and the Javanese traditions about Gujarat are said to find an echo among the bards of western India and in such proverbs as, they who go to Java come not back1. In the period of the Hunnish and Arab invasions there may have been many motives for emigration from Gujarat, The land route to Kalinga was probably open and the sea route offers no great difficulties2.
Another indication of connection with north-western India is found in the Chinese work Kao S&ng Chuan (519 A.D.) or Biographies of Eminent Monks, if the country there called She-p'o can be identified with Java3. It is related that Guna-varman, son of the king of Kashmir, became a monk and, declining the throne, went first to Ceylon and then to the kingdom of She-p'o, which he converted to Buddhism. He died at Nanking in 431 B.C.
T&ranatha4 states that Indo-China which he calls the Koki country6, was first evangelized in the time of Asoka and that
1  Jackson, Java and Cambodja. App. IV. in Bombay Gazetteer, vol. I. part 1,1896.
2  It is also possible that when the Javanese traditions speak of Kaling they mean the Malay "Peninsula.   Indians in those regions were commonly known as Kaling because they came from Kalinga and in time the parts of the Peninsula where they were numerous were also called Kaling.
8 See for this question Pelliot in B.E.I.E.O. 1904, pp. 274 ff. Also Schlegel in T'oung Poo, 1899, p. 247, and Chavannes, 16, 1904, p. 192.
4 Chap. XXXEE. Schiefner, p. 262.
* Though he expressly includes Camboja and Champa in Koki, it is only right to say that he mentions Nas-gling (=Yava-dvipa) separately in another enumeration together with Ceylon. But if Buddhists passed in any numbers from India to Camboja and vice versa, they probably appeared in Java about the same time, or rather later.